WILSON TRACKS
a small supersaturation will be sufficient to prevent evaporation, and when more water is deposited and the drop gets larger, the evaporation will get less and less ; the dust enables the drop to short circuit the impassable early stages.
If the drop is electrified, the effect of the electrification is the opposite to that of surface tension. An electrified drop will not evaporate even if the air around it is not saturated, and the smaller the drop the smaller is its tendency to evaporate, and the greater the deposition of moisture from the air outside. For drops below a certain size the electrical effect will be greater than that of surface tension, and a drop, if formed, will increase until it reaches the critical size. Thus drops should be formed even in the absence of dust if they are electrified.
In Wilson's experiment, the air in which the fog is produced was contained in a vessel one of whose boundaries was a movable piston which could move vertically up or down. When the pressure below it was suddenly reduced, the piston was very rapidly pushed downwards so that the volume of the air in the vessel above the piston was suddenly increased. This adiabatic expansion cooled the air in the tube, and since the air in the tube was, by being in contact with water, saturated before the expansion, it was supersaturated after it. Before the dust was removed from the air a small expansion was sufficient to produce a fog ; as the fog settled it carried some dust down with it, and by repeated expansions the dust could be removed. When this was done, no fog was produced by expansion which produced six- or seven-fold supersaturations, but when the gas in the tube was ionised by exposure to Ront-gen rays or to the radiation from radium, a dense cloud was produced by a four-fold supersaturation. This appeared to be uniformly diffused through the tube.
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